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Unto Us A Child Is Born 


 Spbeapie true part of this world begins. No part 
of reality is from everlasting. A beginning is 
great therefore because it is the gateway to actuality. 
The wonder of a birthday is that a person is now 
real, not just an insubstantial hope, as with a child- 
less couple. The majesty of the birthday of Jesus 
Christ is that it too marks a reality, a reality chosen 
above all others for the sake of the others. 


Christmas keeps reminding us that the vehicle 
of the final revelation, the revelation-point, is an 
actual person. The personal structure, the human 
thing, gains new stature in our eyes when we realize 
its adaptability for such a Purpose. It gains new 
dimension when we realize that the Purpose was car- 
ried out for the sake of personal life and all other 
reality, of which human life is the crown. 


By means of a person who began, who was born, 
God was revealed in His fulness. There is something 
like man in God, else we could not communicate with 
Him. Only a man could reveal this, a man in whom 
the human structure shone forth in its purity. There 
is something more than man in God, else He is needy 
like us. No person could reveal this directly. Only 
the dissolution of the personal structure could re- 
veal the God who is more than any reality. As the 
reality is broken, in the death of Jesus, we see the 
Author of the mighty act; and in a marvellous way 
God, without ceasing to be God, appears before us 
in the world of reality. It must be added that the 
life of Jesus was a “‘living sacrifice,” and therefore 
God was present to man in the life of Jesus as truly 
as in His death. 
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The personal structure was used also to reveal 
the victorious overcoming of man’s predicament. In 
Christ’s life and death the infinite inflexible concern 
for the law of life was manifested, a tender refusal 
to let any lesser ways or blind alleys establish them- 
selves as final and so rob man of fulfillment. In 
Christ’s life and death we see, in terms of time and 
reality, the eternal process which nullifies and anni- 
hilates the dark realities which otherwise rob us of 
fulfillment. Because of this, all moments and all re- 
turning days mark what Phillips Brooks called “New 
starts in life.” 


The personal structure was used to reveal the re- 
surrection. God in heaven does not die and therefore 
needs not to be raised up. But the man through whom 
God revealed Himself could and did die. Because this 
man was elected for a unique purpose it was seemly 
to raise him up before the end of time. His resurrec- 
tion was the Vindication. Therefore we have seen 
the resurrection and indeed live by it. While we 
wait patiently for the resurrecton in our own case 
a new invincible surety has been added to our hope. 


Even though the shadows lengthen over our time 
and in our personal lives the tears of sorrow fall, this 
is the world of Christmas. Nothing can change that. 
God has overcome the isolation of the world by com- 
ing to it. Using the structures of reality, its streets, 
people and events, God has proclaimed Himself to be 
God also of actuality, and we are saved even as we 
travel the way. 


CuirForp L. STANLEY. 
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Editorial Notes 


iF is interesting how comparatively unobserved was 
the final climax in the tragic development of our 
age: the testing of the Hydrogen bomb in the Pa- 
cific. One remembers how deeply we were aroused 
when the first Atomic bomb was exploded over Hiro- 
shima, and again how the conscience was stirred 
when we first heard of the prospect of the Hydrogen 
bomb. Now it has become a dreadful reality, but 
little is heard about more recent developments. 


Such is the desperate portent of modern nations’ 
weapons that we can only hope that our generation 
will, by whatever narrow margin, avoid a general 
war. As we do not even know whether the Russians 
have the Hydrogen bomb, we can not speak con- 
fidently of our position concerning the bomb’s act- 
ing as a deterrent factor. Thus we have moved a 
little closer to the edge of the abyss and one can only 
hope that our generation will not become dizzy in 
contemplating the depths of the abyss. 


* * * * * 


The anti-American sentiment in France is rising. 
It is partly due to the French resentment against our 
pressure on German rearmament. It is partly gen- 
erated by our attitude toward the French Empire in 
East Africa; and it is partly merely the resentment 
against our quasi-occupation of France which is a 
symbol of our strength and of France’s weakness. 


French resentment is only a more vivid form of 
general European resentment against American 
power. Thus a new hazard to peace has developed 
with the general unravelling of the skein of conti- 
nental defenses which we have helped to weave. We 
can only hope that the new administration, as well as 
the entire nation, will be prompted to circumspec- 
tion rather than to anger by these developments. If 
we fail to keep a clear head and a modest voice 
amidst these hazards, catastrophe will be inevitable. 
At no time has peace been so dependent upon the 
continuing stability of our nation. 


* * * * * 


Dennis Brogan has long since established himself 
as one of the wisest and most sympathetic critics of 
American culture. He has recently published an es- 
say in Harper’s magazine entitled The Illusion of 
American Omnipotence; therefore he must be re- 
ceived with special consideration. Mr. Brogan thinks 
that many Americans are suffering under the illusion 
that if anything untoward happens in the world it 
must be because someone in Washington has made a 
mistake. He refers particularly to the loss of China 
to the Communists as one of those vast historical 


moments that American policy could have influenced 
only slightly. 

Mr. Brogan’s reminder to us is especially signifi- 
cant from the standpoint of a Christian interpreta- 
tion of our national destiny. Our nation is very 
powerful and is therefore constantly tempted to 
overestimate its power. We would do well to heed 
the advice of our friends throughout the world to be 
more modest in the establishment of our power and 
to recognize that we are not the lords of history. 

R.N. 


Correspondence 
To the Editor: 


I believe that Dr. Horton’s statement in “Report on 
Lund” in your October 27 issue, deserves sharp scrutiny. 
He wrote: “The fact that there were only three women 
present is of no particular significance, for the simple 
1eason that the personnel of the conference was a cross- 
section of the theological world. When more women 
devote themselves to theology there will be more of them 
present at future Lunds.” 


Is it possible that there is another explanation than 
the one suggested in Dr. Horton’s last sentence? I 
offer this as a substitute: “When the Church encourages 
women to devote themselves to theology, there will be 
more of them present at future Lunds.” 


The blame must not rest on women for their perver- 
sity in not studying theology, but on a Church which 
has not made it possible for more than a handful of 
women to offer their gifts in the field of theological 
thought. Many women in this and other countries have 
devoted themselves to graduate theological study, but 
are unable to continue their devotion to it. A major 
1eason is that there are few vocations which women can 
follow which provide them with a livelihood and which 
also enable them to continue to devote themselves to 
theology. 


The Church in the West has lagged behind the society 
of which it is a part in its attitude toward women. Ii 
the image of God is expressed in man and woman, then 
the Church must examine itself as to what this means 
in its own life. But it slowly and reluctantly follows 
society in recognizing that the contribution of women is 
often equal to that of men, and often complementary to 
it, which means that the contribution of women is there- 
fore unique. But society will not push the Church to 
give women scope in its own territory, including that 
of theology. The Church must come to that of itself; 
and it may never do so unless it is concerned to face 
the question of man and woman in the light of theology. 


WILMINA RowLanp, 
Secretary to the World Council 
of Christian Education. 
17 Bank Street, New York 14, New York. 
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Academic Freedom and the Christian Faith 


LANGDON B. GILKEY 


HE issue with which this article will be concerned 

is the relation between academic freedom and 
Christian faith. This is not an issue which we have 
to raise ; it has been raised for us in urgent form by 
many powerful voices in our society, voices which are 
significantly not associated directly either with aca- 
demic life or with the functioning life of the church. 
It seems to be commonly held by many Americans 
that religion stands to lose by academic freedom, or 
more precisely, that the presentation in our colleges 
of points of view which represent alternatives to the 
Christian faith endangers the status of that faith in 
our society. And conversely, it is clearly implied that 
the Christian religion can best defend itself by pre- 
venting this full freedom of thought and expression 
on religious issues in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The issue, therefore, which we shall consider is 
whether religion is ultimately to gain or to lose by 
repressing or by aiding in the repression of these al- 
ternative points of view. Should religious people in 
the interests of their faith support or dispute with 
those who distrust academic freedom? 

It is our view that any alliance of Christian faith 
with the repression of thought and expression is com- 
pletely unsound because it represents a total mis- 
understanding of what the Christian faith means 
both with regard to the service of man and the ser- 
vice to God. A considered study of the basic mean- 
ing of the Christian faith will reveal that the health 
of the Christian religion is gravely threatened at its 
heart if the freedom of inquiry, of discussion and of 
teaching is in any way endangered. We cannot agree 
with those who wish to compromise academic free- 
dom in the name of religion. 

First, let us freely admit that academic freedom is 
a risk. For Christians the presentation of alterna- 
tive points of view seems hazardous because these 
alternative ways of viewing life and its meaning have 
great compelling power. When non-religious points 
of view are presented—as they are in Rotary Clubs, 
golf clubs and at cocktail parties, as well as in col- 
leges—some may find their early faith shaken and 
even dissipated. Faith may be lost in freedom—this 
is the chance that we take. But we should remember, 
as Dr. Niebuhr has said, that while faith may be lost 
in freedom, faith cannot be regained by the repres- 
sion of freedom. For it is equally true that a 
genuine Christian faith can only be found through 
the full use of man’s freedom. The risk of freedom 
may be a danger to established religion, but it is also 
the condition of true religion; and it is to make this 
point clear that the following thoughts are presented. 


There is no theologian with whom I am acquainted, 


be he Catholic or Protestant, who is not firmly con- 
vinced that God Himself has taken that same risk. 
The whole Christian drama of sin and salvation 
makes no sense at all unless one holds that God 
created man a free being who can turn away from 
God ; it is the universal consensus of Christian doc- 
trine that God created man with the freedom to re- 
bel against God and that it is through this freedom 
given to man by his creator that sin has entered into 
human existence. Thus in a very profound sense 
God took this hazard: He gave man the freedom to 
think thoughts against God, to do acts contrary to 
God’s will, and to erect idols which are not God. 

The reason, as theology sees it, that God took this 
awful risk of freedom reveals the heart of the rela- 
tion between freedom and Christian faith, for it re- 
veals the meaning of Christian salvation. Christian 
salvation, that is to say the perfection of man in the 
Christian view, is the achievement of a personal fel- 
lowship or communion with God. Personal com- 
munion cannot be forced; its very essence is its 
inwardness and therefore its freedom. Just as a deep 
human relationship loses its whole meaning if it is 
forced and external, so the religious relationship to 
God must come from the free inwardness of each be- 
liever. If a person is forced to enter a deep relation- 
ship, then inevitably either that relation ceases to be 
personal and so meaningful, or else the innermost 
will of the person remains recalcitrant and unaf- 
fected. Thus it is only when a man has freely chosen 
to relate his personal life to God that that relation- 
ship has any genuine religious meaning. God 
created man a free being because it is only with such 
a being that the deepest level of fellowship namely 
personal communion can be achieved. 

It is, moreover, central to the Christian under- 
standing of the incarnation that when God wished 
to bring man back into fellowship with Himself, He 
did not reveal himself in power but in love. Thus 
man was not compelled to worship the God Whom he 
had denied, compelled by fear or by any natural ne- 
cessity. Rather God sought to persuade man by the 
very beauty of His love to return to Him. Jesus Christ 
is a glorious figure only to the free inward eye; His 
glory is that of love and not that of power, and thus 
we follow Him only in the freedom of our own choice. 

This is, however, more than a subtle theological 
argument. From this basic understanding of man in 
his relation to God follows our whole conception of 
the fulfillment of man and so correspondingly of 
the kind of social existence within which man may 
achieve the greatest degree of perfection. It is the 
firm faith of Christianity and of “secular liberalism” 








alike, a faith which makes them eternally antithetical 
to fascism and communism — that nothing of real 
value can be achieved in human life unless it be 
achieved by each individual freely and through the 
full use of all of his powers. Whether it be in the 
area of religion, of truth or of social improvement, 
it is our shared conviction that only as this religion 
or this truth or this new social form is appropriated 
and assented to freely by the individual himself is 
there a real value. The basis of our conception of a 
free society is this notion of inward assent. 

One of the powers which must be freely used 
for the creation of value is the mind. And it is 
evident that the power of the mind is only satisfied 
when the mind itself has understood and appropri- 
ated the truth. But the mind itself will appropriate 
and accept the truth as truth only when it has been 
given the full opportunity to weigh relevant evidence 
and to consider possible alternatives. The inward 
assent of the mind to truth involves, therefore, the 
freedom of the mind to inquire and to question. This 
means that on the level of secular existence the full 
development of the powers of man imply the full free- 
dom of his mind to formulate the truth as he sees it, 
to criticize that formulation when his mind sees be- 
yond the former truth, and to reformulate the truth 
in accord with the new vision which has been granted 
to him. And on the level of religious life, this same 
faith in the meaning and value of human existence 
implies inevitably that a faith which is genuine be- 
cause it is inward and personal can be achieved only 
if the mind, as a part of the total believing person, is 
satisfied. Christian faith is by no means necessarily 
“rational” or “logical” in a strictly philosophical sense. 
But Christian faith to be personal must have gained 
the assent of the mind of the believer ; it must appear 
to him to be the truth, and thus it must have satis- 
fied the demands of his free mind in the face of all 
relevant alternatives. 

Christian faith, therefore, and secular liberalism 
are alike committed to the belief that man’s life is 
fulfilled in freedom of the mind. “If you continue 
in my word, you are truly my disciples, and you will 
know the truth, and the truth will make you free.” 
(John 8:31-32.) What is the inwardness and free- 
dom of personal faith on the level of religion, be- 
comes on the level of scientific, social and philosophi- 
cal thought the freedom of inquiry and of discussion. 
The view that fellowship with God is achieved not 
against man’s freedom but through it is central to 
the Christian understanding of man; corresponding- 
ly the view that truth is to be won only through in- 
quiry and discussion is central to the democratic 
conception of the free society. 

These two interpretations of man’s existence are 
at one in their refusal to admit anything which is 
externally forced upon man and are united in their 
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affirmation that human life is fulfilled and perfected 
only when all of its powers are freely expressed and 
freely satisfied. As Christians we believe that these 
powers can find this fulfillment only when man unites 
his will with that of his creator. But we know well 
that we may destroy the possibility of that union if 
we destroy the freedom in which it may be achieved. 


a: . * * * 


The Christian life, however is not only a service to 
man and his fulfillment. It is also a service to God. 
We shall, therefore, consider the problem of aca- 
demic freedom and the Christian faith in the even 
more central context of the Christian duty to God. 
Our firm conviction is that Christian duty to God 
is much more difficult, more hazardous and more 
painful wherever there is repression of thought and 
expression. This is not to say that the Christian faith 
and service will die if there is not academic free- 
dom or freedom of expression. Christians will seek, 
preach, and do the will of God in whatever society 
they may find themselves. An atmosphere where 
free thought is impossible and in which criticism of 
the status quo is punished is an atmosphere in which 
true preaching can only lead to prison and to martyr- 
dom. Thus those Christians who feel that they can 
defend their faith by curtailing the right of humanists 
and atheists to speak their minds will be aiding a 
movement which will finally silence their own per- 
sons and their own consciences—if those persons and 
those consciences remain true to their Lord. 

Are we saying that if atheists and humanists and 
radicals are silenced, then the true Church will be 
silenced as well? Yes, that is just what we are say- 
ing. Defending what we feel to be the truth is al- 
ways a difficult and perilous task. The truth is mer- 
curial; it eludes our possessive grasp. We cannot 
defend it by insisting upon it, for to insist too strong- 
ly that our truth is the truth is to lose the truth. In 
the long run, therefore, only truth can defend itself, 
for like our lives, if we seek too anxiously to save 
it we shall surely lose it. This means that truth 
can only be defended in freedom, in an atmosphere 
where each has the chance to search for and to ex- 
press the truth as he sees it. The truth cannot be 
possessed and nailed down by any man or any so- 
ciety of men; our finite human minds can never 
formulate in final form the ultimate nature of things, 
or capture in neat packages the awesome mystery 
that surrounds our lives. For this reason truth is 
found as much in the integrity of the search as it 
is in its conclusions; the locus of truth is as surely 
in the humility and freedom with which it is pursued 
as it is in the certainty and the finality with which it 
is proclaimed. 

This mercurial, elusive character of truth is espe- 
cially true of Christian truth. For Christian truth 
is the truth about God and His will for man. And 
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this truth, the truth of the God Who transcends us 
all, is never fully realized by any group of men. Any 
Church and any society is always approximating but 
never fulfilling the will of God. There are, of course, 
vast differences between societies and between pat- 
terns of life; and certainly part of our responsibility 
as Christians is to make those painful and crucial 
decisions between the better and the worse which 
confront us in our historical lives. And yet on the 
ultimate level all social forms and all patterns of our 
human life fall far short of the will of God. That 
will is love, and therefore we have only to look with- 
in our own hearts and without to our own society 
to know the gulf that there is between God’s will 
and our reality. 

True Christian preaching, however, is the media- 
tion of the will of God to man. If, therefore, there 
is this gulf between God’s will and our reality, true 
preaching will always be in part prophetic, in part 
that is, the proclamation of the judgment of God 
upon the perverted forms of life which characterize 
our personal and social existence. All that we know 
of God in His revelation to us through the prophets 
and through our Lord indicates with the utmost 
clarity that God’s will includes His judgments upon 
our sin as well as His mercy towards our sinfulness. 
Thus an essential part uf the Christian’s duty to his 
Lord is the duty to open his heart to this judgment of 
God and to proclaim this judgment in his words and 
in his actions. To be silent upon this matter is to 
assume that our own life, the life of the Church and 
the life of the wider secular community is in full 
accord with the will of God. But “If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves and truth is not in 
us.” Thus the silencing of the spirit of criticism, even 
that of the anti-religious forces in our society, is in 
principle and will be in fact the silencing of the true 
preaching of the word of God. For a society that 
will not tolerate the criticism of its religious and so- 
cial patterns by its intellectuals is also a society 
that cannot bear to have its complacency challenged 
by its faithful preachers. In such a society the Church 
can only choose, in fidelity to its task, the path of 
prison and martyrdom, as was the case in Germany, 
or it can choose the path of complacency and agree- 
ment. But the Church that has lost the power or the 
will to criticize itself and its society has ceased by 
that fact to be the Church, for it has ceased to be the 
bearer of the will of God to men. The justification of 
the Church is not finally in its sinlessness or holiness ; 
it is rather that there the voice of God may be heard 
among men. This voice is one of judgment and of 
mercy. Because of our sin both of these aspects of 
God’s will towards us are needed that our sinful 
personal and social existence may be redeemed. Since 
the true Church speaks the word of criticism as well 
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as the word of compassion in the fulfillment of its 
Christian task, the true Church is committed to the 
defense of free speech and of free thought ; for with- 
out them it cannot, in fulness, complete its own com- 
mission. ; 

Once again there has been found an intimate union 
between the liberal democratic form of social life and 
the Christian understanding of man’s life in its re- 
lation to God. In the crucial respect that each is com- 
mitted to the view that the free mind and spirit of 
man must transcend the social forms of which he is 
a part in its search for a deeper truth beyond those 
temporal forms, they are at one. The freedom of the 
secular mind to question, to investigate and to criti- 
cize our social modes of thought is thus in effect one 
aspect of the freedom of the Christian spirit to seek 
the transcendent will of God beyond the will of man. 

The kingdom to which the Christian in truth be- 
longs is a kingdom which is not of this world; the 
will which he seeks to follow and to mediate to his 
fellow men is a will which is never fully realized here 
in time and space. Thus in so far as he is true to his 
God, the Christian must seek to transcend the modes 
of thought and of social patterns within which he 
lives his life ; and if he is true to his task as a preacher 
he must feel inwardly free to criticize himself, his 
church and his society in the light of his knowledge 
of the transcendent God. The very essence of the 
Christian life, therefore, is freedom from the world. 
Freedom from the world’s efforts to coerce and to 
force its ways and views on the inward life of man; 
and freedom to transcend the world’s truth in the 
search for a higher and nobler truth. The essence 
of the Christian message is that God is spirit and 
that man is the child of God. But spirit is inward 
freedom, and can, therefore, become itself in its ful- 
ness only in the freedom to develop its own inward 
powers; and spirit can be true to itself only when 
it is free to follow the truth as it sees it and the good 
as it has been given to know it. It is, therefore, a 
contradiction in terms to seek to defend this message 
of the inward freedom and of the transcendent des- 
tiny of spirit with the repression of alternative points 
of view. As Christians we shall all continue to wit- 
ness to our faith and to seek to persuade others 
that this freedom of the inward life of man is ful- 
filled and perfected only in the life and the will of 
God. But if we are to be true to ourselves and our 
message we cannot side with those who would cramp 
the spirit and freedom of man. That would be to 
destroy that which we sought to save, and, as the love 
with which our Lord came to earth has shown, the 
God whom we are seeking to serve will have no part 
in the destruction of that spirit which He Himself 
has created. 





Should Ministers Be Mugwumps? 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


HORTLY before the Election, one of the most 

respected and influential ministers in the United 
States, recently honored with the highest elective of- 
fice in his denomination, wrote me as follows :— 


“I notice in the paper that a group of Eastern 
clergymen are to campaign actively for one of the 
candidates in the Presidential race. 
“It would seem to me that this proposal to be- 
come clerical partisans is extremely dangerous. It 
says to young men in the ministry, who do not 
know any better, that their pulpits can become 
partisan, political places. Congregations will be 
divided over matters which are not primarily moral 
or social but which are political. I would hope that 
someone would raise his voice in a wise counselling 
way.” 

Doubtless, the immediate responses of those who 
read these words will vary greatly, from grateful as- 
sent to indignant rejection. I would hope that no 
minister, whatever his final judgment on the issue 
posed, would read them without serious disquiet and 
soul-searching. Here, if ever, is an occasion for an 
“uneasy conscience” on the part of the ministry. Now 
that the turmoil and smoke of battle have begun to 
clear, it may be a not inappropriate time to attempt 
an unemotional and dispassionate reexamination of 
the role of the minister in relation to political parti- 
sanship. 

That every Christian minister should take a keen 
and informed interest in every election, especially for 
the Presidency, is not only to be expected ; it is to be 
desired. That each should, sooner or later, make his 
personal choice between the rival parties and candi- 
dates and cast his vote for one or the other is not 
only right and proper ; it is an obligation of respon- 
sible citizenship. That many ministers, amidst the 
pressures of campaign agitation, should feel strong- 
ly—perhaps, for the time being, somewhat exag- 
geratedly—the momentous import of victory (for 
one side or the other) is probably inevitable. That 
an individual minister, when questioned as to his 
preference, should indicate it frankly is his preroga- 
tive as a private citizen. 


But, that, as a Christian minister, he should take 
a public stand, join actively in partisan agitation, 
identify himself (and, to some degree inevitably, his 
profession and the Church he seeks to serve) with 
the cause of one or the other party, above all that 
he should attempt to organize his profession as a 
special partisan group—that is a rather different 
matter. 

There are at least two aspects to this question 
which may give the minister pause—what political 
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partisanship does to him as an individual and what 
it does to his ministry. 

It may be well to recognize, in the first place, that 
this matter touches the ministry on a peculiarly sensi- 
tive ‘Achilles’ heel.” No one can have watched this 
profession over the years without being driven to the 
conclusion that a surprisingly large number of min- 
isters harbor a suppressed longing to be politicians, 
just as some others are ill-disguised actors. And not 
too well suppressed, either; witness the all too fa- 
miliar insinuation of politics into church organiza- 
tions. Moreover, often he proves to be an extraor- 
dinarily inept and ineffective politician! 

Furthermore, as an American, the minister is 
likely to share in one of the most notoriously im- 
mature characteristics of his nation, one which comes 
to sharpest expression in a heated political campaign 
—susceptibility to mass excitement, exaggeration 
and loss of perspective. Something of the same thing 
is manifest in connection with American sports. In- 
deed, a political campaign suggests striking similari- 
ties to college football, with its bands and buttons, 
its bunting and ballyhoo. 

That these are not phantom perils for the minis- 
try was well illustrated in the recent election. Some of 
us received a communication from Eisenhower- 
Nixon headquarters, signed by a “Committee” of 
a dozen Protestant clergymen, several of them of 
national standing and influence, which must have 
filled any conscientious Protestant minister with 
vicarious shame for his profession. It was a bald, 
unabashed political manifesto, not a degree above 
the cheapest and crudest appeals to ward-workers 
and party hacks. (A statement in support of Steven- 
son, of very different tone and quality, was widely 
circulated among ministers and was signed by a large 
number of foremost leaders of the Church, but was 
withheld at the request of Stevenson headquarters— 
lest it have an adverse effect on the Roman Catholic 
vote! Both efforts to mobilize the clergy for partisan 
purposes were, therefore, dominated by the political 
parties for their own ends. ) 


When I made bold to voice my dismay to two 
among the signers known to me personally—as it 
happens, the two most widely respected and influen- 
tial of the dozen—both replied that they knew 
nothing about the letter, had not seen it before it was 
circulated, had not even heard of its existence until 
I called it to their attention. Wrote one, “I did not 
see the copy of the circular letter to clergymen to 
which you make reference and therefore I am un- 
familiar even yet with its contents. I agreed to 
serve on a committee of ministers for Eisenhower 
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provided I personally checked every activity of 
such a committee.”” Obviously, the major blame for 
the tenor and contents of the letter falls squarely 
on the Eisenhower-Nixon headquarters or, more 
probably, upon one (or more) of the dozen signers 
who did see the letter, possibly even composed it, 
and who made free with the reputations of his co- 
signers as well as his own integrity by affixing the 
signatures of fellow-ministers without their consent. 
Here is proof of the lengths to which political par- 
ties will go in using the Christian ministry for their 
purposes. But it is also an illustration of the prac- 
tices to which ministers inevitably become parties 
when they participate in political partisanship. And, 
since the fact that these men did not see the docu- 
ment to which their names were affixed was, of 
course, not known, the damage to their reputations 
and to the honor of their profession is not over- 
taken. 

Even more serious than what political partisan- 
ship may do to the minister as a man, however, is 
what it almost inevitably does to him as a minister, 
in his vocation. Here, again, the effect is twofold— 
to use the familiar distinction—upon the minister as 
priest and upon the minister as prophet. 

The minister’s responsibilities in behalf of God 
and His Church are to people who may hold strong 
political convictions and _ loyalties. His public 
espousal of an opposed allegiance is likely to set 
up serious barriers to a Christian ministry. To be 
sure, this may be a result of his advocacy of any 
cause where he believes moral issues to be clearly 
and vitally involved. It is then a risk to be accepted, 
but only where there can be no serious question of 
the moral soundness and urgency of his position. 
Specifically, no minister, whether pastor or teacher 
or administrator, can foresee at what moment he may 
be called upon to speak words of eternal truth and 
comfort to someone facing death. If he appears at 
that bedside, even in clerical garb, with his coat- 
lapel blazoned with “I like Ike” or “I love Adlai,” 
what assurance of the Presence of the Loving and 
Forgiving God are his spoken words calculated to 
convey? If partisan allegiance in the interpretation 
of the Faith which is the province of his special 
competence—“I am of Paul, but I of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas, but I of Christ’”—is without excuse, 
how much more is partisan allegiance in matters 
outside of the realm of his direct responsibility and 
perhaps of his full competence—“I am of Eisen- 
however, but I of Stevenson!” 

However, there is a far deeper issue at stake in 
this matter, and it is on this deeper issue that I 
would wish to focus our thought. 

What is the major role, the one essential func- 
tion, of the Church and its ministry with respect 
to public affairs? Is it not precisely the representa- 
tion and declaration within the community of objec- 
tive and impartial truth—not only the truth and 
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nothing but the truth but also, so far as it is given, 
the whole truth? The moment the minister takes 
his stand within a particular party which, even at 
its best, never sees and speaks the whole truth, he has 
abdicated his duty to represent that larger truth 
within the body politic. More than that, human 
nature being what it is and ministers being very 
human, he has compromised his capacity to see as 
well as to speak the whole truth. For the most part 
unconsciously, he tends to see only the virtues of 
his chosen allegiances and the vices of their oppon- 
ents, and to be blind to the obverse vices and vir- 
tues. He waxes indignant over one candidate’s spe- 
cial fund, and finds ready justification for that of 
the opposing candidate. He decries the double-talk 
of one party and disregards the double-talk of the 
other. It is precisely because party affiliation tends 
to distort the clearest possible judgment on moral 
issues, to persuade to silence if a Christian judgment 
should run against the party of that affiliation, and 
to tempt to every manner of rationalization to justify 
policies and actions of that party which, on objective 
moral grounds, call for Christian exposure and con- 
demnation—it is for these reasons that political par- 
tisanship is so dangerous and questionable a proce- 
dure for the minister. He disqualifies himself for 
the exercise of the Church’s most important minis- 
try to politics. 

Would this imply that the minister should remain 
silent on specific issues where moral principles and 
values are clearly at stake? Quite the reverse. The 
minister refrains from identification with any par- 
ticular party and an omnibus endorsement of its pro- 
gram, not that he may be relieved from responsi- 
bility to speak out on specific moral issues, but for 
the reverse reason—just in order that he may have 
freedom and authority to exercise his distinctive 
function as a representative of the Church, to speak 
the Christian judgment, so far as he can discern it, 
on all moral issues. 

Does this mean that never, under any circum- 
stances, should the minister lend his support pub- 
licly to one side in a political campaign? Not at all. 
There are situations where the rule of a party gang 
in a local district or community so clearly imperils 
all moral values that support of a genuine “reform” 
effort to unseat that gang may become an ethical 
imperative for every right-minded Christian. But 
these are seldom the actualities of the situation, espe- 
cially in a national election. 

Does this mean, then, that the Christian ministry 
is the only profession which is to be denied the duty 
—and the fun—of an unrestrained participation in 
political partisanship? If so, this is not the only 
area in which self-denying restraint, which is de- 
manded of no other profession, is expected of the 
ministry. 

All life is a difficult choice between values. It 
may be that the welfare of the nation demands active 
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support by the ministry in a campaign where great 
issues are felt to be at stake, although the minister 
will do well to estimate realistically the actual influ- 
ence of his personal support. May it not be that the 
welfare of the community demands far more that, 
amidst the bandying of half-truths and untruths and 
amidst the disruptions of frenzied partisanship, there 
be one institution and its representatives who stand 
ubove the pull of party half-truth and partisanship, 
in unshakable fidelity to the whole truth, and as 
symbol and epitome to the community of its own 
larger unity ? 

In any event, these are considerations which may 
well give us pause, and create in every minister a 
deeply troubled conscience. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Dibelius Asks Stalin for Changes 
In East German Handling of Justice 


Berlin (EPS)—In a letter sent to Stalin on Septem- 
ber 18, 1951, on behalf of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, Bishop Otto Dibelius raised the question of 
the administration of justice in the Eastern Zone of Ger- 
many and requested that, in the interest of “good neigh- 
bourly relations” between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, the adverse conditions which he describes 
might be rectified as soon as possible. 


The text of his letter is included in the Evangelical 
Church Yearbook of 1951, which has just been published. 


“It is contrary to the German conception of justice,” 
he writes, when: 


1. People are again and again arrested by the police 
in the absence of a judge’s warrant for arrest; when 
relatives do not learn whither the arrested persons have 
been brought nor of what they are accused; and when 
this situation often continues through months and years, 
without anything becoming known of the fate of the 
arrested persons. 


2. When trials are conducted in camera; and, when 
young persons are prosecuted, inhumanly hard sentences 
of 10, 20 or 25 years hard labor are inflicted, whereby 
young persons who have been led through inexperience 
to commit a punishable offense, are excluded from 
human society. 


3. When the manner of executing the sentences leaves 
out of account generally accepted principles of humanity ; 
particularly when grave physical injuries occur; when 
prisoners are not permitted to read the Holy Scriptures, 
no divine services for them are allowed to be held nor 
Holy Communion celebrated; and when they are not 
permitted to converse with their spiritual pastors. 


4. When persons who have been sentenced by Soviet 
military courts can find no pardon because the Occupa- 
tion Power forbids it.” 


“We have again and again made representations to the 
Lander (provincial) Governments and to the Govern- 
ment of the Eastern German Republic, to plead for 
amendment of these points,” Dr. Dibelius is quoted as 
saying. “We have always received the answer that only 
the Soviet Occupation Power is in the position to in- 
troduce such amendment.” 


Bishop Dibelius concluded his letter (as representa- 
tive of a Church which by its nature and calling must 
work for peace) with the request to Josef Stalin to 
“bring about as soon as possible a change in the present 
implementation of justice in the Soviet occupied part 
of Germany.” 
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